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g CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


spington City, in the District 


4 States, 1S situated on the 
nk of the Potomac and right 
f the Anacostia, by which 
vers itis embraced ; it is In 
e 38° 53’, longitude 0; be- 
enced fora first meridian 
bmprehends al! the lands be- 
le on the east side of Rock 
,atastene standing in the 

of the road leading fron: 
etown to Biadensburg ; 
yalong the middle of said 
oa stone standing on the 
de of the Reedy branch of 


ber; thence, southeasterly, |t 


ranangle of 61° 20’, with 
ridian, to a stone standing in 
troad leading from Bladens- 
the Eastern Branch Fer- 
en cast, parallel to the satd 
d west line, to the Eastern |: 
; then, with the waters of |« 
Eastern Branch, Potomac 
and Rock Creek, to the |« 
fheginning.” It was plan- 
er the direction of George 
ton, then President of the 
States, by Pierre C. L’ En- 
the year 1791. 
for the different edifices and 
several squares and areas, 


"rected other parts to be sold to 


feet outside the curbstone. The 
principal part of the city was gra- 
duated by the surveyors and re- 
corded befcre any buildings were 
erected ; and there isa city sur- 
veyor, whose duty it is to give the 
proper graduation and outlines of 
lots, as recorded, to persons desir- 
ous of building, 4nd give a cerun- 
cate thereof, when demanded, on 
the payment of a small fee. The 
ground on which the city stands 
was ceded by the state of Mary- 
land tothe United States in full 
sovereignty. and the proprietors of 
ihe soil surrendered their lands te 
be laid out as a city. gave up one 
half to the United States, and sub- 


raise money as a donation to be 
employed, and constitute a fund 
for the erection of the public build- 
ings. 


The buildings belonging to the 
United States, are, 

1, The Capitol, a large and 
massy building of the Corinthian 
order, of free stone, composed of a 
central edifice and two wings; the 
whole front of the building is about 
360 feet; the wings were nearly 
completed when the British army. 
under fen. Ross, (who was after- 
wards slain in battle near Balti- 
nore,) in August, 1814, made 
udden incursion, gained posses- 
on of the city, setting fire to the 
Canitol, President’s ho use, Public 
Offices, &c. not connected with 
he operations of war, reducing 
the whole to ashes, together with 
a1 valuable and extensive library 


belonging to Congress; the wings] built in 1809, leading to Alexan. 
‘re rebuilt, and the centre nearly |dria; and two over the Eastern 
completed. The fuundation of the 


a half miles. 


rorth wing was laid in the presence | one to Alexandria, one to intersect 
4 President Washington, on the} the Little River turnpike, in Virgi- 
16th of September, 1702, and that } wid, 
f the centre on the 24th of Au-|pleted, and one now opening to 
gust, 1818, being the anniversary | Montgomery Court house. 
of its destruction by the British |nal passes through the city, con- 
2. The President’s house, built}necting the waters of the Eastern 
of free stone, two stories high, of} Branch with the 
The po-|the Tonic order, and covered with | through which the massy marble 
copper, and distant from the Ca-|columns brought down the Poto 
nitol about one and 


ern point of land in the city, com- 
mands the channel ofthe Potomec: 
and the Fustern Branch; the im 
provements at this place are ex- 
tensive and substantial; with stores 
houses, an armory, shops in whicr 
are made gun carriages. fixed am 
Munition. &e_ wirh : 
open space belonging to the gar- 
rison. 


ne 


The Capitol square is enclosed 
by a strong and handseme iron 
railing, and in part planted with 
trees and shrubbery, and will in a 
short time afford a delightful pro- 
menade, Similar improvements 
are making at the President’s 
house and public offices. 

Prior to the confligration in 
1814, many doubts had been ex- 
pressed whether the seat of the 
national government would remain 
at ‘Vashington, and at the session 
of Congress in.mediately after that 
event, a serious effort was made to 
transfer the offices of government 
toanother place; but the motion 
to that cffect having failed, Con- 
eress hiberally appropriated moncy 
to rebuild the public edifices, and 
ted to replace their library by 
the purchase of that of Thomas 
Jefferson ; it consists now of abc ut 
twelve thousand volumes. Those 
who had been most forward in 
promoting the removal, were now 
the most ardent in voting to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the city= 
thereby giving to it an unques- 
tionable character of permanency. 
There is a pile bridge, abcut 
one mile long, over tne Potemac, 


Branch. OF turnpikes, there is 


ewvilicr CU Battiruce-., «wv ill- 


A Ca- 
Potomac, and 


vac were conveyed to the capitol. 


‘ng in number, and baths have 
veen erected for the convenienc« 
{the public. An extensive win- 
‘iow glass manufactory, which sup- 
plies the market, and exports to 
: considerable amount; five very 
-xtens© tavernas wave accom 

‘ONS equal to any of a similar 
‘ature ; three banks, and a branch 
of the United States’ Bank ; a Fire 
Insurance Company, nine printing 
offices, two daily papers, two tri- 
weekly, and two weekly. A steam 
boat runs regularly to Aquia 
creek, one to Alexandria, and 
another from Norfolk to the city 
Five stages depart daily to Balti- 
more, and several others to other 
places. The Pennsyivania avenue 
is supplied with spring water, by 
means of wooden pipes and hy- 
drants, and a new spring has been 
opened on K and 13th streets west, 
and conveyed in pipes to theneigh- 
bourhood of the branch Bank, af- 
fording upwards of sixty gallons 
of water per minute ; thereare al- 
so pipesand hydrants froma spring 
near the New Jersey avenue, south 
of the capitol, and another near 
the navy yard market. West of 
the navy yard, on the Eastern 
branch, there are several exten- 
sive wharves, and ware-houses, 
and a brewery. 


{To be concluded in our next.] 
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FROM THE EVANGELICAL 


MAGAZINE, 


AND LITERARY 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT PRINCE- 


TON, NEW-JERSEY. 
[We have embraced every opportunity 
that has offered, to express our good 


will towards the Theological Semina- 
Tes ms vua country, and our best wish- 
es for their complete success. In our 
last No. we gave a slight historical 
sketch of the school of the prophets 
established at Andover; and now it 
affords us great pleasure to insert a 


similar sketch of that at Princeton.] 


To the publisher of the Evangeli- 


isters, can be considered as faith- 


interests, or to the honour of her 
divine Head and Lord.” 

Under convictions of this kind, 
the proposal to establish a Theo 
mpical v« iiihan, Pie. -wee« Mache. 


rerian church was presented to th: 
eneral Assembly in May, 18.9, 


the Presbytery of Philadelphia — 
{his overture was referred to a 


a report favourable to the reneral 
design; and suggested three plans 
for the accomplishing of the im- 
portant object proposed ; viz. the 
establishment of ome great school 
in some central and convenient 
place—the establishment of two 
such schools for the accommoda- 
tion of the northern and southern 
divisions of the Presbyterian 
church—or the establishment of a 
Theological school in each Synod 
belonging to the General Assem- 
bly. The committee presented 
the advantages and disadvantages 
ot these several plans with great 
impartiality ; and proposed that 
they should be submitted to all the 
Presbyterics within the bounds ot 
the General Assembly. 

In May, 1810, the Presbyteries 
were called on in the General As 
sembly to report on the subj ct 
referred tothem. These reporis 
were referred to a select commit 
tee. And when that committee 
reported, it appeared that of the 
Presbyteries which had taken up 
the case submitted to them, there 
was an equal number in favour of 
a great school, and ofa school in 
each Synod. Yet when the com- 
mittee came to consider the rea- 
sons which determined some of th« 


Prechpteries to vote for the latter 
and against the former measure, it 


was ascertained that they were 
founded on misconception of the 
plan, and would be completely ob- 
viated by « developement of its de- 
tails. It was then taken for grant- 
ed, that there was a greater amount 
of presbyterial suffrage in favour 


select committee, who brought in|} scribe 


ae. | 


| Only it is determined that threé 


ful, either to her own most vitai} professors shall be necessary for 


|the complete organization of the 
| seminary, namely, oné of Didactie 
‘and Polemic Theology; one of 
| Oriental and Biblical Literature 4 
Land ane of Ferelesciactical Elistory 
jand Church Gevernment. The 
| Professors must be ordained tie 


in the form of an overture from} nisters of the gospel; and on their 


induction into office are required 
in a very solemn imanner to snubs 
the constitution of the 


‘church and declare theit adher- 
ence to it. 


In the article of study and ate 
tainments, the course prescribed 
requires three years; and the ate 
tainments include the Original 
Languages of the holy scriptures, 
Jewish and Christian Antiquities, 
Ancient Geografihy and Oriental 
Customs, Natural. Didactic; Pole» 
mic and Casuistic Theolory, Gene» 
ral History and Chronology. with 
the HISTORY OF THE CHUKCH, ace 
quaintance with practical writerdy 
and a knowledge of the scriptural 
principles of ecclesiastical polity, 
The pupils are examined twice a 
year, in presence of the Board of 
Directors or a committee appoint- 
ed for that purpose; and the pro- 
fessors are required to adopt all 
the measures in their power to 
make thorough theologians of 
these committed to their care. 
The space of three years, indeed, 
is much too short for this; but 
when it is considered, that students 
generally go directly fron: colleges 
to the seminary, and carry with 





them their habits of study, and 
their thirst fur knowledge, it is not 
too much to hope that during 
their course through the institu- 
tion, they may ley a broadand firm 
foundatien, on which to build in 
after life. 

The plan also manifests a most 
laudable solicittude for the im- 
provement of the students in per- 
sonal piety ; and the measures pre- 
scribed are well calculated to pro- 
mote that ail important part of 
training fer the gospel ministry. 


of a single school, than of any other 
pilav. Itwas therefore recommend- 
ed tothe General Assembly, at once 
to adopt measures for the establish- 
ment of one great central Semina- 
ry. The resolutions proposed by 
the committee were adopted, and 
the Rev. Doctors Green, Wood- 
hull, Romeyn and Miiler, and the 
Rev. Messrs. Archibald Alexan- 
der, James Richards and Amzi 
Armstrong, were appointed a com 
mittee to digest and prepare a 
plan ofa Theological Seminary, 
to be reported to the next Generai 
Assembly. 

Inthe year 1811, a plan was 


down by Andrew Ellicot:, 3 Four buildings, erected ty aj The Eastern branch has a suffici- cal and Literary Magazine. 
rst determined on the most | line east and west of the President’s|ent depth of water for frigates to 
beous ground, command-|house, fer the accommodation of} scend to the navy yard without 
most extensive prospects, |the principal departments of gov-| iightening, and vessels drawing 14 
better susceptible of such |ernment and stbordinate offices ;| feet water come up to the Poto- 
ements as either. use or or-| the whole are of brick, two storics| mac bridge, near to which are 
may require. Lines or| high, with free stone basements/three good wharves, and. from 
sof direct communication|and covered with slate; the tw> | thence to the mouth of the Tiber 
Pen devised to connect the | new ones are handsome edifices,|there is ten feet at high tide.— 
stant objects with the prin- | with free stone porticos on the |The Tyber itself is shallow, hav- 
a direct com nunication | north front, in the Ionic order. ing a soft muddy bottom, which 
t principal, and, preserving 4. The General Post Office,! might be easily removed, so as to 
ithe whole, a reciprocity | where the Patent Office is also|afford eight feet water to the cen- 
sand the most favourable|kept, is a large and handsome|tre market, on Pennsylvania ave- 
for Gonvenience and pros-| building, three stories high, and|nue; and on it there are four 
orth and south lines, cross-| 120 feet in length, is situated on| wharves and three bridges. Tiere 
high ground, about equi-distant|are four market houses, in each of 


REMOVAL 


Progress of the Seminary from 
1812 ¢o 1822, 


In May, 1812, the General As- 
sembly located the Seminary at 
Princeton, and the Rev. Aronre 
BALD ALExANDER, D. D., a man 
justly revered and loved by the 
whole church, was appointed pro- 
fessor of Didactic and Polemic 
Theology. In August. Dr. Alex- 
ander was inaugurated, and enter- 
ed on the duties of his office with 
three students. 

Atthe meeting of the General 
Assembly the next year, the Rev, 
SamveEt Miter, D. D. was elect- 
ed Professor of Ecclesiastica! His» 


Sir, 


I send, for insertion in the Ma- 
gazine, an outline of the history of 
the Seminary at Princeton. It is 
chiefly derived from “ A brief Ac- 
count of the Rise, Progress, and 
present state of the Theological 
Seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, at 
Princeton,” &c. just published by 
Anthony Finley of Philadelphia ; 
to which your readers are relerred 
for more extended information, if 
they desire it, than I am able to 
give. I shall, however, notice 
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ae 


earl 


the city into streets 


re squares which are always 
a open, unoccupied by 


Bs, for the purpose of pro-|! 


a free circulation of air, 


» walks and planted with 
S some of the avenues are, 
larly the Pennsyivania ave- 
m the Capitol to the Pre- 
house. The avenues are 
alter the respective states. 
‘pitol is the point from 
he streets are named ; those 
b Forth and south of it are 
ted by the letters of the al- 
A street north—A street 
anid both extend to the let- 
_ those running east and 
are numbered Ist street 
PSt street east ; those to the 
tend t9 31, and those to the 
Xtend to 27, The Tyber 
tough the middie of the ci- 
Pay bé conveyed to the 
rouad on which the Capitol 
and the water of the Ty- 
the Reedy Branch may be 
ed to the Capitol and the 
“t's house; the avenues, 
Streets as lead immedi- 
O public places, are from 
160 feet wide, divided into 
Walks of trees, and car- 
“JS; the others areof va- 
ths, from 70 to 110 feet; 


€s and streeis, of 100 


“ “Upwards, have footways oi 
t wide ; those under 100 


t 80, have footways 17 feet 


and, under 80 feet, 12 fee’ 
, cet of the 
-bydrants, and trees, are. 


+ and the centre 


and | f 


way with 
others for different officers of 
the yard; extensive warehouses, 
shops for blacksmiths, coopers, 
turners, plumbers, painters, &c.&c. 


sail lofts, mode? s. timber 
shed, a otcam engine which works 


two saws, drives a tilt-hammer and 
the turners’ lathes. The Columbus 
74 and Potomac 44 were built at 
this vard,and there is a large frigate 
now onthe stecks. The Potomac has 
been hauled up on Commodore 
Rodgers’ inclined plane, erected 
as a substitute for a dry dock.— 
Within the enclosure Is a neat 
marble monument, erected by the 
American officers to the memory 
of their brethren who fell before 
Tripoli, in the year 1804; this 
monument was mutilated by the 
British on the 25th of Aug. 1814. 
In this yard are deposited vast 
quantities of naval stores and can- 
non of every size, and is superior 
to any thing of the kind in the 
United States. 

6. A comfortable Marine Bar- 
rack, sufficient for 1,50 men, well 
enciosed. having a handsome pa- 
rade, and a neat and commodious 
‘residence for the Commandant ot 
‘the Corps, and good houses for the 
subaltern officers, an armory, and 
shops for the repair of arms, &c, 

7. A substantial ae Maga- 
zine, with a house for the keep- 
€ \ 


-oommeg. 


rom the Capitol and the Presi-|which markets are held tri-week- 
sand, at certain intervals,|dent’s house. ly; the centre one is large-and 
5. A very extensive Navy Yard, |commodious, and well supplied : 
completely enclosed with a lofty | when finished, it will form three 
rick wall, with a handsome gate-|sides of an oblong square, the 
guard-rooms; a neat|south front being open to the wa- 
ese are intended to be laid | dwelling for the Commandant, and 


ter of the Tiber. The city con- 
tains, also, a large infirmary, a fe- 
male orphan asylum, a gaol, a neat 
and commodious new _ theatre, 
erected since the destruction of the 


ald ane hw wn a a a i 


rebuilt for assembly rooms; a Cir- 
cus, and two masonic halls, a city 
hall, commenced in August, 1820, 
the south half of which is built 
and enclosed; it presents a front 
of 251 feet, erected from the pro- 
ceeds of a lottery, authorized by 
Congress; three buildings for pub- 
lic schools, two of which are on 
the Lancasterian plan, supported 
by the corporation, open for all 
poor children; 13. places of pub- 
‘ic worship, viz. two for Episcopa- 
jians, three Presbyterian, two Ca- 
tholic, two Methodist, two Baptist, 
one Unitarian, and a Friends’ 
meeting, Which are generally well 
attended. There are also a 
City Library, Medical, Botanical, 
Clerk’s Benevolent, Masonic, Or- 
phan, Dorcas, Bible, Missionary, 
and Tract Societies, Columbian 
Institute, and other institutions.— 
Education is not overlooker, as 1s 
-yinced by the numerous acade- 
nies. and schools which are estab- 
ished. Besides the Columbian 
College, adjoining the city, there 
‘sa large Catholic Theological 
Seminary, in the city, connectec 
with which is a school for the ge: 
neral education of youth, Stores 








. Streets, to be placed four 


. A Fort at the extreme south- 


such changes as have been made 
by the last General Assembly. 


Rise and establishment of the Se- 
minary. 

The general reasons, which in- 
duced the General Assembly to 
establish this institution, are so 
well expressed inthe little book 
just noticed, that I cannot forbear 
transcribing the first paragraph. 


“ importance of the union 
°, ibe : ase boee asus mm 6uwWne ly 


ministry, is one of those radical 
principles of ecclesiastical wisdom, 
which the experience of ages has 
served more and more to confirm. 
Ifthe priests’ lips were of old to 
keep. knowledge ; if the ministers 
of the Gospel are bound to /ced 
the people with knowledye and un- 
derstanding ; then nothing can be 
plainer than that ignorance, or 
small and indigested knowledge is, 
next to the want of piety, one of 
the most serious defects in a can- 
didate for the sacred office. It is 
equally plain, that if this great con- 
cern be properly directed, especi- 
ally if it be directed with order 
and uniformity, it must be. attenc- 
ed to by the church herself. That 
which is left to individual enter- 
prise and caprice, may sometimes 
be well managed, but wail seldom 
be managed in any two cases alike. 
Besides, unless the church take 
this matter into nano Oa akan 

cannot inspect and control the 
fee which. her, oie 


~-sewe 


education which 
for the holy ministry neces 
most precious fountains: 


. 
io P 5 | 


ed| poisoned without hesb 


apply an effectual remedy. No 


fore, whieh 





of every description are increas- 


. 


the proper education of her min- 


‘|General. Assembly—tiat “there 
ebe |shall bea Board of Direetors for 
inspecting and conducting the ine | stead 


reported accordingly, and after 
amendment was adopted. 


Plan of the Seminary. 


Of this I can only give a very 
imperfect sketch, reterring for far- 
ther information to the 4ssemdly’s 
Digest, or to the little work of 
Finley’s before mentioned. 

In the introduction, the circum- 
stances of the church, which loud- 


ly_call for additional and wigeross 
efforts to increase the supply ol 


able and faithful ministers of the 
Gospel are recited, and the true 
design of the founders of the insti- 
tution is distinctly stated. This 
design is such that it must com- 
mend itself to every member of 
the Presbyterian church, and in- 
deed to the friends of religion in 
general—-This statement con- 
cludes thus: “ It (the design) is, 
finally, to endeavour to raise up a 
succession of men, at once’ yuali- 
fied for, and thoroughiy devoted 
to the work of the gospel ministry; 
who, with various endowments, 
suiting them to different stations 
in the church of Christ, may ail 
possess a portion of the spirit of 
the primitive propagators of the 
Gospel; prepared to make every 
sacrifice, to endure every hardship, 
and tc render every service whic; 
the promotion of pure and unde. 
filed religion may require.” 

The plan then goes on to--pro+ 
vide, that the seminary shall al- 
ways be under the controbof the 


stitution—and. thatthi¢re (shell be 
such:Professors as the «assemMly 








tory and Church Government ;— 
and was inaugurated in September 
following. In the choice of this 
gentleman, as well as that of the 
former, the General Assembly 
were eminently happy, asthe event 
has fully proved. At the time of 
this electio:, the students had in- 
creased tocight. The number, how- 
ever, soon became considerable; 
end it - as “ound necessary to erect 
an edifice ior their accommoda- 
tion. This was begun in 1815, 
and was opened in the autumn of 
1817. This building stands on a 
commanding eminencein the 
southern extremity of the bo- 
rough of Princeton, nearthe Phi- 
ladelphia road. It»is A plain, 
handsome, substantial build- 
ing, four stories high, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length, and 
fifty in breadth. It contains apart- 
ments for the steward’s family, a 
Refectory, Recitation réoms, Li- 
brary, and accommodations for 


about eighty students. 


The whole course of study pre- 


scribed in the plan of the Semina- 


ry was divided between the two 
Professors, from the time of r 
appointment until Mayg 1820 ;— 
when Mr. Charles Hodge, at that 
time a licentiate, but now an or- 
dained minister, was appointed as- 
sistant teacher of the original lan« 
s of scripwre. In May, 
1g22, Mr. Hodge was appointed 
Professor of Oriental and Bib 
Lsetieule> 8 ae 
« There has been a- slo 
of the nm 


q © 


efiening of the 











shall from time to time direct. 


the present time. It began 1 





‘ing within the attraction of divine 
truth, withdraw after him, like Po- 
mare, the great body of his people. 
The grand desideratunt ‘with the 
missionaries, is, to obtain for their 
message, the fearing ear. This 
being secured, an understanding 
écart will, in a multitude of cases, 
be quite sure to follow. In all 
countries, but especially in coun- 
tries which are uncivilized, the 
example of chief men goes very 





to’ fery neari 
(19,570 dollars), 
since its existence, iy. 
bove ‘twenty-two ; 
and Testaments, 


annual meeting, ‘amovtted to 
£1,632 6s. 6d. The receipts of 
the year, amounted to £29,437— 
exceeding those of the preceding 
year £3268.—The expenditure 
however, amounted to £40,279—-"" 
almost £11,000 more than the re¢ 
ceipts. 

Church Missionary Society— 
99d Anniversary.—April 29. The 
annual sermon was preached by 
Rev. Marmaduke Thompson, E. 
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MISSIONARY. 


. a - ra = tf 


athe Pioie Scr of atccics a tical Wis- 
 pory and CAurch Government. 

6. Jewish Antiquities and Ori- 
ental Customs—By the Professor 
of Didactic and Polemic Theolo- 
Py. 

“Srcovp Yrar—l. © Original 
Languages of Scripture, continued, 
one dev in each week. 

9. Didec ic Theol - gy, two days in 
each week. 


erty. Those 
t by this offer, 
have been 
ountry by fore 
half of their p 
6t of the st: 
pred a vessel 
as are unall 
ge. Those 
; particular 
udinarians, «I 


three. The number now coui-~ 
~ ed with it is neariy eighty. ue 
whole number of students wre 
have belonged to the Institution, 
from its comme cement, includirs 
those at present belonging to It, 1S 
°55. Of these gight are deceased; 
Nearly one hundred are OF have 
been pastors of churches, ove Is & 
missionary among the heathen 
in India; two are missionaries 





FOREIGN. 


—ee 
ANNIVERSARIFS of 


RITABLE SOCIETIES 


Naval and Mil 
ty——42d Annivepy,, 
mecting was held yy.) 
Gambier in the chap’ 


BAPTIST MISSION TO INDIA. 
Extract of a letter from the Rev. Dr. 
William Ward, to a gentleman in Phi- 


phia, dated 
sa — Serampore, Dec, 5, 1821. 


Tur buildings of the College form a 
two 


_among the heathen in ovr own 
country ; several more have in 
view, and are preparing fer the 
same ficid of labour; at least /our 
others have devoted themscives to) 
foreign missionary servic®; and 
between thirty and forty have been, | 
or ate, engaged in missions 10 
frontier and destitute settlements ””| 

This is an amount of good equal-| 
ling the most sanguine hopes of | 
the friends of the Seminzry. And| 
they may well say, if in its infancy, 
and sirugeling as it even yet is) 
With many difficulties, it hes ac-! 
comphished so much, what may 
not be expected from it, when the | 
Jiberality of the church and the 
Dlessing of heaven shall have} 
brought it to maturity & 

The Library of the Seminary] 
mntiliately consisied only of about 
2,200 volumes, most of which were 
donations. But by ihe happy umen) 
between the Presbyierian and as-} 
sociate reformed) churches, which | 
as compieted at the jast session | 
ef the General Assembly, an ad- 
dition of nearly 4000 volumes of} 
very valuabic bocks has at once 
been made to it. Desides iis, al-| 
though the Seminary 1s an institu-| 
tion entirely independent of the 
College of New Jersey, and total. | 
ly distinct from it, yet the Trus- 
tees of the Cellere have, with a) 
truly hberal spirit, granted * to 
the Professors and pupils cf the 
Theological Seminary, the free 
use of tne Colleee Library ; sub- 
ject to such rules as may be adopt- 
ed for the preservation of the 
books, and the good order of the 
same.” This Library consists of 
7000 volumes; many of which are 
Choice and rare works ia Lheology. 
The privace Libraries of the Pro- 
fes eve alse very valuable. So 
that the students have free access 
toatiezst twenty thousand volumes. 
The greatest want experienced iD 
the institution, as regards the Li- 
brary. is the want of a sufficient 

unber of suitable class books. 





SOTS 


nuinoer 
Funds of the Seminary—Support 
of Stude TiS, tc. 


On this subject, I have nothing 
gratifying to communicate. The 
whole permanent fund of the Se- 
minary docs not twuch exceed} 
818,000. The annual interest of} 
this money scarcely reaches to 
$i,i00. The annua! necessary 
expenses now amount to $4,200. 





A few pubic spirited individuals, | 


in their zeal for the interests of the 
institution, have, for three years, 
guaranteed to the newly elected 
Professor, a salary with which, al- 
though inadequate, he is Content- 
ed. But after the expiration of 
that period, the annual expenses 
will rise to about six thousand dol- 
lars. —Will no Bartletts nor 46- 
dotts. no Browns nor Norrisses 
rise up inthe Presbyterian church, 
and, woite they immortalize their 
own names by founding their Pro- 
fessorship, confer perpeiual bless- 
ings on the church of God, and on 
the land of their birth or the coun- 
try of tneir aduption ? 

Bat in the mean time, there is 
no way of making up the serious 
deficrency in tue funds of the insti- 

ution, but the precarious one of 
congrevational Coilections; that is 
by payments from what, with the 
utmost propriety, is called the 
contingent fund. Thewhole church 
exit to unite, and at once relieve 
this distressing embarrassment. 

Vhe Synods of North-Carolina, 
and of South-Carolina and Geor- 
gia have agrecd jointly to endow a 
Professorship in four. years from 
Nov. 1821s 

The Synods of Philadelphia, and 
of New-York and New Jersey, 
lave cacli réeséived aiso to endow 
a Professorship, but without apy 
limitation of ume. 
- Phere isa Student’s fund, de- 
signed for the support of indigent 
siudents; but It amounts only to 
492,100. Besides this, eight scho- 
jaeslips have been founded, and 
several gré in progress. But the 
tost important assisiance to young 
soem pursuing their studies, is af- 
forded by Female Ceut Societies. — 
Sometimes as many as sixteen stu- 
dents in une year have been sup- 
ported in whole or in part by the 
contributions of pious females. 
‘These contributions consist .of mo- 
ney, clothiny, bed-furniture, ke. 
&c ; and without them many a 
young man would be obliged to 
alta vial his studies, and give up 
all his hopes of usefulness in the 
ministry of the gospel. 


- Course of Study in the Seminary. 
. Fuor Yeau—1. Original Lan. 
uages’of Scripture. 2. Biblical 


Hermeneutica Sacra—By the 


sefessor of Oriental and Biblical 


ure. ; 
8. Sacred Chronology. 4. Sa- 
ered Geography. 5. Biblical and 
Profane History connected.—-By 


fx we +4 
we fens Bs - 


‘and Socinian 


3. Eeciesiastical History, 


‘days in each week through the 


vear. 
" Tuimp Year —1. Didactie The- 
ology continued and concluded. 

2. Polemic Theology,ewbracing 
the Deistical and Pelagian, Arian 
Controversies, &c. 
3. Ecclesiastical History, conclud- 
ed. 4. Church Government. 5. 
Lecture on the composition and 
delivery of Sermons—By the Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Church Government. 

6. Lectures on the Pastoral 
Care—By the Professor of Didac- 
tic and Polemic Tieslogy. 

In this course of stuay there is 
a beneficial change in the modes 


| of giving instruction ; sometimes 


it is done by Lectures, sometitnes 
by Text books, aad sometimes by 


setting ihe students to the weston 
Le urssertations on particular sub- 


jects. The highest excellency of 
the whole method is, that, while it 
allows sufficient range of thought 
and freedom of inquiry, it docs not 
throw the youn and inexperienced 
student loose from all restraints, 
and remove him out of sight of all 
the land-marks by which the church 
has always becn guided. It estab- 
lishes him in scttled and undoubt- 
ed principles, and yet does not fet- 
ter his mind by human authority. 


!iIe is neither a free-thinker nor an 


intellectual slave. 

Sut this account ought not to 
be closed without some notice of 
the voluntary associations formed 
by the students fir their own im- 
frrovement in knowledge and fie- 
ty. Shese consist of 

1. Tue Turo.ogicar Society. 
—It embraces ail the students in 
the Seminary, together with such 
ministers and licentiates as reside 
in the neighbourhood, and find it 
convenient to attend. It nicets 
twice a week; orce to hear ora- 
tions delivercd by the students; 
and once for the purpose of deba- 
ting questions proposed, and hear- 
ing essays. The Professors pre- 
side alternately : and free scope is 
given to critical remarks on the 
performances. 

2. Tue. Sociery rOR IMPROVE- 
MENTIN TiLE COMPOSITION AND DELI- 
VERY OF SERMONS.—This Society is 
composed of students in the third 
year. Itmeetsonce aweck. At each 
meeting tuo sermonsare delivered 
memoriter, vy siudents appointed 
for the purpose. The members 
muke theirremarks; and the Pro- 
ifessors close with such observa- 
‘tions as they may think profitable. 
| 3. Tur Sccirry FOR LIMPROVE- 
iMenr in Brsticar LireraturE.— 
his Society meets every Mon- 
day evening except the first in the 
month, when it gives way to the 
Monthly Concert of Prayer. The 
exerciscs are translations of select 
portions of the original scriptures, 
with critical analyses, remarks, 
and practical observations; and 
dissertations on subjects in Bibli- 
cal Literature. The Professor of 
Oriental and Biblical Literature 
is the President ; and the members 
are chosen by election. The other 
Professors and some other gentle- 
men are honorary members. 

4. THe Society oF INquiry 
RESPECTING MiIssions, AND THE 
STATE OF ReLIGiIon.—This Socie- 
ty meets once a month. Its object 
is sufficiently explained by its title. 
This Society has commenced a 
Missionary Library, which is like- 
lv in process of time to become 
very valuable, by donations. 

Besides these, there is a Con- 
ference Meeting held every Sab- 
bath in term time, which is attend- 
ed by the Professors and all the 
students. The object of this meet- 
ing, 19 te. prutlrete practical --li 
gion, 

Thus have T given you a slight 
sketch of this important institution; 
and I hasten to a conclusion with 
only three remarks. 

1. It seems impossible to guard 
any institution more effectually 
against the wild spirit of innovation, 
and the prevailing errors of the 
present day than this is guarded 
by its constitution. [t cannot be- 
come corrupt, until the majority 
of ministers trained up in the bo- 
som of the Presbyterian church 
shall be corrupted, and “ deny the 
Lord that bought them.” 

2. The plan pursued seems 
well calculated to form sound and 
solid divines, to train up work- 
men who need not be ashamed, 
because they know how rightly to 
divide the word of truth. 

3. The measures adopted seem 
admirably calculated to cherish a 
Spirit of piety, and send forth 
warm-hearted and zealous preach- 
ers of the Cross, as well as learned 
theologians. ' 

In this view of the i 
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my prayer. 


cerian ought daily to 
od bless it! This is 
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noble pile. Strangers come almost daily 
to see it, though in an unfinished state. 
One of the Sanscrit students is a member 
with us, a young man of promising parts, 
and I hope really pious. He has written 4 
letter to one of the Hartford Asvlum boys. 
Another student in Sanscrit, a fine youth, 
has offered himself for charch member- 
ship. We have no regular candidates for 
the ministry attached to the College yet ; 
but as soon as Mr. Mack is able to un- 
derstand and speak Bengalee, I hope 
we shall have a number. 

I found the number of native converts 
had increased very considerably during 
my absence, and when I had them all, 
men and women, one by one, to talk to, 
and to talk to them about the state of 
their souls, I was surprised to observe 
the increase. A few had died; and 
there was hope in their death, at least 
in the death of most. Since my return 
we have had two baptisms, and have 
pow near ten candidates, almost all na- 
tives. One is, however, my dear daugh- 
ter Hannah, on whose account I hope. I] 

-el really thankful. She -Ppears truly 
foch oy, and is very amiable. a«,, eng: 
in-law, and my other daughter, are not, 
I fear, in a converted state ; and yet they 
give us comfort as dutiful children. My 
son-in-law is 21; Amelia is 14. 
superintends native schools, and trans- 
lates into the Bengalee for the Bengalee 
newspaper, and English works for the 
College. The New Testament in the 
Telinga, the Kunkun, the Kunoje, the 
Harutee, the Nepal, the Marwar, the 
Bhugulkund and the Bikanar languages, 
have recently issucd from the press ; and 
there are now in the press the Mugud, 
the Oojcin, the Kurnata, the Khasu, the 
Jumboo, the Munipore, the Kytie, the 
Shree Nagur, the Bhutnere, the Kuma- 
oo, and the Palpa New Testaments. 
The Old Testament in Assum, Kashmere, 
Pushtoo or Affghan, and the Shikh, are 
also in the press. The Old Testament in 
Bengalee, Sungscrit, and Orissa, are also 
in the press to be reprinted. 

The schools are not so extended as} 
they were, for want of funds ; but I hope 
they are really elevating the minds of 
the rising generation, as far as they ex- 
tend. In some, the scriptures are read 
without hesitation ; and difficulties in this 
department are melting down rapidly. 

My brethren Carey and Marshman, and 
John Marshman are in excellent health. 
Mr. John Marshman is about to visit 
England, &c.; and I hope his journey 
will really contribute to the good of the 
cause here, as well as to lus own acd- 
vancement in the knowledge of brethren 


gion in his own soul. 

Besides Serampcore and Calcutta, we 
have eight missionary stations, supported 
by our private funds, that is by the pre- 
ceeds of our own Jabours, viz. one at 
Dethi, and others at Futtyghur, Benares, 
Allahabad, Dhacca, Chittagong, Jessore, 
Midnapore, Dinagepore, &c. The last 
place 1s not supported by us, except @s 
far as books, &c. are concerned; gnd 


another station of the same kind exist~ 
at rarbutteepore, where, nowever, a 


native preacher is to be supported by 
us. Brother Fernandez at Dinagepore, 
and brother Hampton at Parbutteepore 
support themselves, and the general ex- 
penses of the station likewise. At all 
these stations there are small or larger 
churches of native Christians ; several of 
these churches are large. In maintain- 
ing discipline, and in keeping the con- 
verts up to a holy self-denying life, much 
pains are required. They are to be con- 
sidered as just emerging out of an inces- 
sant range of brutal gratification and un- 
restrained indulgence of ungodly tem- 
pers; and, like a tree taken out of the 
forest, want much pruning. 

In the country around us, we are cheer- 
ed by a spirit of inquiry, a disposition to 
read, to think, to doubt; and this has 
taken place among the higher orders, 
in many cases. I do not mean to say that 
this is a spiritual concern about the soul; 
but an inquiry into the absurdities of 
heathenism. Conversions are not rare ; 
but this general inquiry into the claims 
of the heathen deities, &c. is more exten- 
sive. Female education is commencing 
here and there on a small scale. Go- 
vernment continues favourable. The 
Holy Scriptures, and evangelical books 
and tracts are extensively circulated ; 
missionaries are multiplying; in many 
of the languages of India our Lord Jesus 
Christ is proclaimed, and the Holy Spi- 
rit is speaking to the heathen. .We 
want the days of Brainerd, the revivals 
of America. Oh! pray for us. Forget 
us not. Wrestle earnestly for-us, that 
India may yield her increase.—#el. Rem. 


SANDWICH ISLAND MISSION. 


The jganenal o i ; 
written” while he a BR ee 
confirms what has‘been said rela~ 
tive to Tamoree’s resignation ‘of 
his authority ; but states. in addi- 
tion to our former knowledge ‘on 
the subject, that Rehoreho refused 
to accefit his resignation. -- Ehis is 
very pleasing intelligence; as there 
seems to be good reason ‘for be- 
lieving Tamoree to be. a liberal, 
warm, and somewhat enlightened. 
friend and- patron of - missionaries: 
When Reh-rcho returned-te Woa- 
hoo, famoree went With hit ; -and 
was, soon after his arrival, mar- 
ried to Kahoomanoo, the honoured 
widow of ‘Tamahamaha; having, 
for a stfficient cause, previously 
dissolved his connexion with Ta- 
poolee, his former queen. This 
new connexion must necessarily 
increase his influence and power 
with the people, and with Reho- 
reho; and the mission’ will, we 
trust, derive advantage from it, — 

The fact stated in the journal, 
that Tamoree was once a drunk- 
ard, but is now temperate, 
ground for hope, that F abet, 
—who is by no means destitute of 


native good sense, and a suscepti 
bility to mild and judiclominbe. 





ences—will also reform; and com- 


Jchnfcile. 


at heme. and of true expemmental reir; 


far. It is easy to see, that if the 
king of the islands should attend 
diligently to the instructions of the 
missionaries, bis subjects, to a great 
extent, would do so too. he 
truths of the gospel, which always 
have been, and . always will be 
mighty through God, would thus 
be brought to act upon them with 
great and increasing energy ; and 
Woaheo and Atooi might soon be- 
come like Taheite and Eimeo. 
Indeed, the prospects of this 
mission were, at the last dates, 
more encouraging, although the 
mission had been established less 
than two years, than were the 
prospects at the Society Islands, 
after the missionaries had laboured 
there more than ten years. To 
God belongs—to Him be all the 
lory ! 

The schoolg at Woahoo and 
Atooi are greatly prosperec. ine 


children are affectionate and do- 
The sced is sown, and the 
soil seems to be prolific. They are 
all taught the fundamental truths 
of the Gospel; and no one objects. 
Indeed, these blessed truths are in- 
culcated in every school under the 
patronage of the Roard; and, so 
far as we know, at every school 
among the heathea, which has 
been instituted and is instructed 
by Protestant missionaries. 

The voyage to the Society Is}- 
ands, was postponed by Tamorec ; 
for reasons which he decmed suf- 
ficient, and which, in a very friend- 
ly manner, he stated in a letter to 
the missionaries. 

On the whole, we were never 
more convinced, that the Sandwich 
Islands present an important field 
for missionary labour. It is im- 
portant in respect to seamen ol 
diferent nations, multitudes of 
whom go there every year. It is 
important in respect to the adja- 
cent continents and islands. It 1s 
central: and from it heralds of 
salvation. may go from it to the 
tribes and nations in the north- 
western and western parts of Ame- 
rica, in the north-eastern and east- 
em parts of Asia, and on the nu- 
‘merous islands of the Pacific.— 
Should divine providence biess the 
iabours of the missionaries, it will 
be found expedient to establish a 
missionary school there, to which 


eatives may he hranght from the 
several regions, and in which they 


may be fitted for usefulness to their 
countrymen.—And why may net 
missionaries to the neighbouring 
continents and islands, be raised 
up from the youth of Owhyhee, 
Woahoo and Atooi? Are thete 
no more QObookiah’s there. 


as strong, and resolutions as in- 
flexible, as he possessed ? We be- 
lieve there are many such; and 
that the enjoyment of the same 
privileges, and of the sanctifying, 
enlightening, elevating influence 
of the same religion, will yet bring 
them forth for the enlargeiment and 
glory of Zion. 


One of the missionaries at the 
Sandwich Islands, in a letter re- 
ferring to the low state of the funds 
of the American: Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, 
a Year since, inquires ; “ Are we 
then to give up the hope of seeing 
additional labourers and adequate 
supplies sent to our aid, unless oth- 
er-important plans of the Board 
Hbe neglected ? It would be a grief 
to us to be cast on the hospitality 
of strangers in such a sense, as to 
hecome a burden to them, without 
the -best means of doing them 
igood. It-is with devout gratitude 
that we can say, the churches of 
America have not forgotten their 
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tribute for their support. The 
Lord will provide. 1 will not on- 
ply. deny myself the ¢ use of sugar,’ 
pbut of dread also, rather than any 
‘of the plans of the Board should 
be embarrassed, and the conver- 
sion of the world retarded.”” May 
the Lord crown His churches with 
the spirit of missions, and send 
forth His salvation to the ends of 
the earth. 


i 


FOREIGN ABSTRACTS. 


_ London Missionary Society— 
28th Anniversary—The annual 
meeting of the Society was held at 
Surry chapel. W. A. Hankey, 
Esq. in the chair. The Report was 
read by the Rev. G. Burder, Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rey. 
Dr. Bogue, Rev. J. Hughes, Maj. 
Gen. Pritzler, Rev. J. Leischild, 
Lord Gambier, Mr. Wilberforce, 
Rev. I. East, Rev. C. Mahan, Rev. 
Dr. Collyer, Rev. Mr. Robertson, 
Rev. J. A. Coombs, Rev. J. Bunt- 
ing, Rev. J. Campbell, Lieut. Ja- 

C. Metcalf, Esq. Rev. Dr. 
Waugh, B. Shaw, Esq. and Rey. 
Dr. Winter. The c af- 
ter the several sermons and the 
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No 
more, with hearts as warm, minds 


its auxili 
twelve Associations. 


ee francs, (8,550 


bier in the chair. 
was read by the Secretary. 


amounted to £32,975 9s. 


ceived last year. 


April 24. 


of the Parent Institution. 
were collected. 


e-lewied. 


worth, Esq. in the chair. 


and passed. 
donations connected with 
mecting, amounted to £424. 


ported by this denomination o 
-hristians, by Rev. L. Richmond 


nearly 170 labourers in the field 
and enumerate in their congrega 
tions, $2,000 converts. The col 
lection taken up at 
amounted to £70 12s. 


held at the City of London Tavern 
three rooms were filled, and num 


return home. 


Collyer, presided. 
ministers were present. 


schools, 


about 70 stated ministers and oc 


time. 


ly. 


containing at least 4000 children. 


India, has sustained a recent loss in 
the death of Mr. Chamberiain, who 
is represented asno ordinary cha- 
racter, either as a Christian or a 
Missionary. He was proceeding 
homeward for his health, andtwen- 
ty days after his embarkation, his 
spirit took its flight to a better 
world; he leavesa wife, a daugh- 
ter, and the’ church of Christ at 
large to mourn his removal. 


India Company’s chaplain at Ma- 
drass, from John iv. 54—36. April 
30. The annual meeting was held 
in Freemasons’ Hall; Lord Gam- 
The Report 
The 
collections at these two meetings 
amounted to £389. 7s. The whole 
receipts of the year, as appear- |: 
ed from the Treasurer’s Report,| 5) <<s470 
7d.— 


about £2000 more than were re- 


Wesleyan Missionary Society.— 
The London District 
Auxiliary, held its annéal meeting, 
preparatory to the annual mecting 
£631 £9,242. 
April 25. Three 
sermons were preached at different 
chapels, by Rev. Messrs. James 
Clark and Moore.-—#£ 136 were 
April 96. Sabbath.— 
Fifty-eight sermons were preach- 
ed at various chapels in London 
and its vicinity, which produced 
contributions amounting to £578. 
April 29. The annual meeting of 
the Society took place; J. Butter- 
The Re- 
port was read by the Rev. J. Bunt- 
ing, one of the Secretaries ; and 
resolutions were moved, seconded 
The collections and 
this 


United Lrethren—An annual 
sermon was preached on the 2d 
May, in behalf of the missions sup- 


from ist Thes. 1—23. They have 


this time 


Home Missionary Society—3d 
Anniversary.—The meeting was 


bers disappointed, were obliged to 
R. H. Martin, Esq. 
T. Thompson, Esq. and Rev. Dr. 
Upwards of 30 
The So- 
ciety employs 22 missionaries, who 
preach in 159 villages, among a 
population of 80,000, and have 
about 15,000 hearers, and several 
thousand children in their Sabbath 


The Baptist Home Missionary 
Society, has 12 missionaries under 
its direction, wholly devoted to mis- 
Sionary labours, beside employing 


casional preachers a part of the 
They have 315 stations in 
England, and 7 in Wales; beside 
those recently established in the 
adjacent islands of Jersey and Scil- 
Connected with these stations, 
are upwards of 70 Sabbath schools, 


The English Baptist Mission in 


received at this meg. 
reading of the Reon 
dress. The total t,, 
year were £2.64 4" 
payments £2,065 1 
Religious Trac N 
Anniversary.-~The a 
was held the 10th fe 
ner, Esq. Treasure, ing 
222 “racts Were; 
ing the year ; being 3. 
than were issued iy, 
year. Since the fy = 
Society, the issues an. 
five milliona, bevides a, 
at the expense of theg. 
The reccipts of the yew, 
to £9,261 3s. The » 


Jews Society—jqy 
ry.— The Rev. G.S.p 
ed the sermon, on Th» 
ing, 18th April, from; 
£67 2s. 2d. were egi, 
annual mecting of the 
held the 2d May. Tie 
or tock the chair, ang , 
meeting. Addresses 
after the reading of th 
Lord Calthorpe, Mr, } 
Lord Gambier, Rey, ( 
L. Way, J. Brown, 7 
ningham, L. Richmg 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE so- 
CIETY. 


On Wednesday, May 1, 1822 
was held, at the Freemason’s Hall 


port it appears, 


been 
118,766 Bibles, 
136,973 New Testaments - 
making, with those issued at the 
expense of the Society, from for- 
cign presses, since the commence- 
ment of the Institution, three Mil- 
lions two Hundred and Fifty Thou- 
aa eye and Testaments. 
e total net receij 

ed i £103,802 iv. ta ee 

he total net pa 
ed to £90,445" Ae Bn. 
The Society is under engage- 
ments, which will become payable 
within its current year, to the a- 
mount of £50,000. 


PARIS BIBLE SOCIETY, 
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operty Those wlio would not 
te by this offer, nor be natural- 
4 have beer obiiged to quit 
country by force, and to leave 
half of their property for the 
state; which has 
rtered @ vessel to Carry_away 
h as are unable to pay their 
gaze. hose who have ren- 
or particular services, the 
etudinarians, and persons of 
ty years of age, are excepted. 
ere have been many who pre- 
Americans ; and 
order to remain in the country, 
* applied for naturalization. 
e expenses of it amount to 
nty-ave dollars, but the poor 
furnished with it gratis. 
ajiao and Guaachaco are the 
ports waere fureign mer- 
ndise may be introduced. 
nogks, a8 sel! as all the instru- 
is of science and art, are free of 
, { do not exactly remem- 
rwhether arms are also except- 
because there are yet many 
fysed and contradictory ordi- 
ces, owing to the unsettled 
eof the country. 
ne Congress of Peru was to 
son the ist of May. -A com- 
ee was selected at Lima to 
- up the Constitution, and to 
rt thereon to Congress; but 
- having asked for longer 
the meeting of the Con- 
5 was postponed. 
veneral Arenales governs at 
xillo, Exuforo and Juan An- 
a, were elected Alcades at 
», The first governs the 
e, instead of Col. Santa Cruz, 
has gone to the help of the 
pmbians, at the head of 1500 
, collected here. 


he Colombian government 
appointed J. Rafael Revenga, 
be their political agent to re- 
at London; he has already 
ed to Europe, via Jamaica. 
Revenga is a young man of 
iderable qualifications; the 
ynted Manuel Torres was his 
tor. 

is expected that general 
os Soublette, at present at 
head of the departmental ad- 
stration of Carraccas, will 
eed the late Manuel Torres, 
inister of the Colombian re- 
ic to the government of the 
ed States. 
eneral Clementi will probably 
ausfered to Carraccas. 


letter from Cape Haytien, 

June 28th, received at Sa- 
states, that President Boyer, 
der to facilitate the rebuild- 
of St. Marks, had ordered 
lumber shall be admitted in- 
at port for one year from the 

pe {ree of duty. 
e utmost tranquillity prevail- 
hroughout the republic of 
i, the discontents in the Span- 
bart haviug been quelled. 

was reported at Cape Hay- 
that a negociation between 
United States and Haytien 
mments favourable to our 
, Was on foot. It is certain 
s the letter) that the Haytien 
mment is very desirous of a 
nercial treaty with the U. S. 
se interest it would be to se- 
So valuable a branch of our 
ndia trade. 
ae 
DOMESTIC. 

MBany, July 13.—A gentleman 
lling tothe west, a few days 
y had the curiositv to count 
Mumver of wagons which he 
dfrom Schenectady to Utica, 
found them to exceed 350, 
‘d with flour, from 12 to 14 
‘ls each—making the quanti- 
ensported by land in one day 
xceed 4300 barrels —That 
ported by water was proba- 
tl greater, 

€ are told that-a mercantile 
Sim this city, has paid up- 
Is of 2000 dollars for one day’s 
portation of flour, from the 
¢ Falls to this city. 


ROM THE xtw YORK GAZETTE. 


¢ following extract of a let 
rom a gentleman in Charles- 
to his friend in this city, gives, 
te.informed, a faithful ac- 


tof the rise and progress of |’ 


surrection of the blacks in 
oty—and, as the alarm has in 
at Measure subsided, its pub- 
can have no evil tendency. 
As you will have heard, ere 
eaches you, of a conspiracy 
MS place, among the blacks 
St the whites, I think proper, 
's tow no longer a secret, to 
to you the facts as far as they 
come to my knowledge. 
‘ 8 now four or five weeks 
I first heard a whisper that 
usurrection of the blacks was 
apprehended. At first but 
attention was paid by the ci- 
* Generally, to this rumour, 
M kept gaining ground by 


Pers and hints from one to 


| “ The-city council Kept it pret 
ty much to themselves, till they 
apprehended a number cf suspi- 
cious Slaves, as we.i as mMahy 
whose guilt was beyond suspicion. 
'No one, I believe, of the citizens, 
ever thougnt that the blacks could 
possibly succeed, were they really 
to begin to put their nefarious de- 
'signs into execution, but they 
would take some lives, and this 
would be but a signal for a gener- 
al massacre of the poor devils. 

“ The militia were all armed 
and out every night—this is still 
kept up. 

“ A court, consisting of five 
freeholders, was organized, being 
men of talents, and the strictest in- 
tegrity, to try such as were and 
might be apprehended. Recent- 
ly, the ringleader, a free black fel- 
low has been caught, and the court, 
after having acquitted several, 
passed sentence of death on him 
and five slaves, Who are to be ex- 
ecuted next Tuesday, their guilt 
having been proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. They were 
all of them leading characters or 
principals. t is said that they 
have, or some of them have, ac- 
knowledged their object to have 
heen the murder of the white 
males, the taking of the ladies for 
their wives. are the nlunder. -4 
the city ; and instead of appearing 
to feel any contrition, they ex- 
pressed their regret thatthey could 
not have executed their desig: .s 
They will not give the names of 
any of their accomplices. These 
are the generally credited reports. 
which are said to come from head 
quarters, and I have not a doubt 
are pretty nearly true. It is also 
generally believed that they in- 
tended first to set fire to the city 
in different places. They were to 
have commenced carrying their 
infernal plot into execution last 
Sunday evening two weeks 479, 
but the city council having been 
apprized of it, had nearly all the 
militia of the city out under arms 
that very night, and even the night 
before, for some said it was to 
have been on Saturday night, so 
that they were deterred from cven 
making the attempt. Every day 
seems to discover more and more 
the extent of the plot, or rather of 
the number of those who were to 
have been actors in the tragedy. 
Two or three nights since, a 
white man, said to have been an 
old pirate, was apprehended by 
the intendant of the city. Infor- 
mation that such a man was excit- 
ing some blacks to an insurrec- 
tion, had been given him by a 
black fellow, who proposed con 
ducting him into an apartment in 
the house where this man was in 
the habit of meeting those blacks 
as their counsellor. It was in this 
manner that he was taken, after 
having been overheard in hellish 
counsel, by the intendant and an- 
other gentleman. It seems doubt- 
ful whether the law will allow this 
monster to be punished as he de- 
serves. Yesterday a gentleman 
had his coachman apprehended, as 
one of the conspirators, and it is 
said that this monster has since 
acknowledged it to his master. 

“ There are many reports going 
the rounds, which are not to be re- 
lied on; but what I have here 
stated I believe to be true.” 
Sixteen slaves implicated in the 
above insurrection, have been 
found guilty, and were sentenced 
to be hung on the 26th inst. (yes- 
terday,) between 6 and 9 o’clock 
in the morning. Five were hung 
a few days ago. 

The ccurt still continues assi- 
duously engaged in the trial of 
others apprehended for the same 
— 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Tn our last ~~ ~-nnblished an 
article, oxhibiting a statement of 


the rise, progress, and condition 
of the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, (Mass.) We this day 





insert a similar detail of facts res- 
pecting the Theological Institu- 
tion at Princeton, (N. J.) under the 
patronage of the General Assem- 


fect work,” and feam that tere 


bly of the Presbyterian Church.— 
These Institutions, though yet 
comparatively in their infancy, 
have’ already conferred incalcula- 
ble benefits on the Church. From 
these schools of the prophets, a 
large number of servants of the 
cross have gone forth, with glow- 
ing hearts, enlarged minds, and 
liberal attainments, to labour for 
their Master; qualified, by the 
good Spirit of our God, to con- 
tend with spiritual wickedness, 


istry the aid 6f shental cultivation. 
The Episcopalians have a flourish- 
ing Seminary at New York, and 
are about establishing another in 
this District. The Methodists 
have one or two respectable Insti- 
tutions under their patronage — 
Nor have the Baptists entirely 
slumbered. Three or four Insti- 
tutions now exist in various parts 
of the country, for the education 
of the young servants of the 
Church. But these have mostly 
originated in the zealous efforts of 
a few individuals, and owe their 
support principally to local patron- 
age. The one, connected with the 
Columbian College, assumes the 
most importance, from its central 
situation, and from its public cha- 
racter, as the offspring of the Bap- 
tist General Convention. All these 
Institutions, however, are; at pre- 
sent, incompetent to supply the 
wants of our numerous and in- 
creasing denomination.. Their 
funds, Libraries, &c. bear but a 
small proportion to the number 
of young ministers, who are ar- 


dently desirous to he qualified to 
illustrate and defend the sacred 


word, with the demonstration of} 
truth, and with all the cogency of 
argument and erudition. Let us 
hope that future Bartletts, Browns, 
Withingtons, and Boudinots, will 
arise, to endow these Institutions 
with ample resources, and thus en- 
able them to impart to the young 
servants of the Baptist Church as 
liberal attainments as those enjoy- 
ed by their brethren of other de- 
nominations. 


ON THE PECULIAR CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE BENEVOLENT EFFORTS OF 
OUR AGE, 

( Concluded.) 


3. The efforts of Protestants before the 
year 1790. These are easily enumerated. 
The Moravians, almost from the com- 
mencement of their existence asa church, 
have possessed, in a high degree, the 
spirit of the present age. Asa body, they 
have made united, vigorous, systematic 
exertions for the conversion of the hea- 
then. They have always esteemed it the 
bounden duty of every follower of Christ, 
to do all in his power for the promotion 
of this object. And their missions have 
been successful—their conversions have 
been real—they have been continually 
enlarging the circle of their labours— 
they have been continually increasing 
in devotedness and zeal—and when the 
whole church militant shall possess the 
same spirit with the Moravians, and in 
the same degree, then the spirit of this 
age may truly be said to “ have its per- 
VU May 
date the beginning of the millennium. 
But the Moravians were so few, com- 
pared with the whole protestant church, 
that what they could do, can hardly be 
taken into the account, and may there- 
fore be considered as nothing. And yet 
it may be said, that, besides these, there 
were no other efforts. There were, in- 
deed, two or three missionary societies ; 
there were a few missionaries—the most 
extraordinary, perhaps, that the world 
has ever seen; whose names will be fa- 
miliar to generations to come, as the 
are now to all that love the kingdom of 
the Redeemer. But what did all this 
amount to? The protestant church, as 
a body, did nothing. To use the. lan- 
guage of Horne, you might “sum up” 
all that had been done, and “ mark it 
with a cipher.” They were too busy in 
contending with the papists, and with 
each other, to think of the heathen. 
Such was the state of things in the 
year 1790. About that time the publi- 
cations of Carey and Horne were the 
means of a change that will never be 
forgotten. Their voices were like the 
trumpet that will one day break the 
slumbers of the dead. At their call the 
church awoke as from the sleep of ages, 
and looking upward, saw “the heavens 
bright with the ensigns of her Saviour’s 
coming.” Then began a new era—the 
era of UNITED, VIGOROUS, SYSTEMATIC 
efforts, by different denominations of 
Christians, for the salvation of the world. 
I say this was a newera. Such efforts 
were not made in the apostolic age, be- 
cause then the church was not equal to 
them—then the struggle was notfor do- 
minion, but for existence. Suéh,efforts 
were not made in the middle ages, be- 
cause then the church, propery 80 call- 
Cd CEE was TO SNE SCD ANE, APOE 
salvation on the world, but to xtend 
the power of a corrupted and ambitious 
riesthood. Such efforts had never be- 
fore been made by the protestants, be- 
cause, while they were quarrellin with 
each other and the pope, they forgot 
their allegiance to Christ, and the eter- 
nal warfare between the kingdom of 
light and darkness. av) 

II. The peculiar characteristics of the 
efforts in question, warrant the belief 
that they will be finally successful. And 
here let us recur to facts. We see thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of individu- 
als, in Europe and America, roused to. 
a vigorous, united, and systematic effort ; 
—we see the sentiment to be of univer- 
sal prevalence among them, that every 
Christian is as much bound to do some- 
thing for this cause, as he is to abstain 
from open immorality ; and the neglect 
of this duty is esteemed as much an 1n- 
stance of disobedience to the known will 
of God, as the positive breach of one of 
the commandments of the decalogue ;— 
we see infancy and e poor man, 
and the man of wealth, and the man of 
influence and rank and power, all coming 
forward to aid the cause with their offer- 


“Upon that commerce, which connects the 
nations, as with a golden chain, and 
which brings all parts of the world into 
contact with each other ;—nor upon.the 
art of printing, by which copies of the 
scriptures may be multiplied with the 
utmost rapidity;—nor upon the im- 


| provements in the art of education, by 
which children may be instructed in half 


the time, end at half the expense of any 
former period. The slightest glance at 
the subject must be attended with con- 
viction. If there be any such thing as 
moral power, efforts like these must be 
powerful. And here 1. must remark, 


my hope in the efficacy of these opera- 
tions depends on the fact, that wherever 
the gospel shall be preached, it will be 
attended with the promised out-pourings 
of the Holy (chost. God works by means 
—fives efficacy to means, no less in the 
moral than in the natural world. 


causes, 
But to complete the argument for the 


to prove this, I allege, 

Yirst, the fact, that the public is 
forming a hasit of benevolent exertion. 
When an individual has once formed a 
habit of doing good, we of course con- 
sider it probable that he will continue to 
do good. Apply the same principle to 
the present case. 
the puhtl-*- 2 '--., viet 

thie Propagation of the gospel; and 
it has now become a thing of course with 
the people of the Uuited States to con- 
tribute to this object, not less than two 
hundred thousand dollars annually. Now 
each of the individuals who contribute 
towards this sum, has formed a habit of 
doing good; and the certainty that he 
will continue to do good, arises not 
merely from the force of his own indi- 
vidual habit ;—sympathy, the force of 
public opinion—in short, the habits of 
all the individuals who go to form the 
mass of the public, exert a powerful in- 
fluence upon him; so'that the public 
habit is not merely the sum, but if I 


may be allowed the expression, the pro 


duct-of all these individual habits; and 
therefore, in this case, there is much 
more reason for believing in the perma- 
nency of the habit, than in the other. 
It will not be said, surely, that the habits 
of this age are no test_by which to judge 
of the habits of the next. The world 
has a kind of identity from generation to 
generation ; each successive one, grow- 
ing up under the influence of the pre- 
ceding, acquires its habits, feelings, and 
principles. And in the present instance, 
are not extraordinary efforts made to 
impress the principles in question on the 
minds of children and youth? Are not 
the rising generation accustomed from 
infancy, to every species of benevolent 
enterprise ? Are not the wants and woes 
of suffering humanity—the duties and 
obligations of Christians—the final tri- 
umph and glory of the church, continu- 
ally set before them, not only in the in- 
structions of parental love, but even in 
the toy-books of the nursery? Thirty 
years hence, these children and youth 
will constitute no small portion of the 
public ; and will not the habit of bene- 
volence be much stronger in them, than 
in the present generation, with whom 
that habit origimated? The noxt cuc 
ceeding generation will be still more 
extensively educated in the same habits ; 
with them; therefore, the force of public 
opinion will be still more powerful, and 
they will be prepared for a still greater 
and more united effort. Thus the great 
operations of benevolence will acquire 
new strength, as ages roll away; they 
will go on from century to century, with 
continually increasing momentum. They 
will be like the waves of a rising tem- 
pest, when each successive one is larger 
and larger, till what was at first only a 
gentle undulation, comes sweeping along 
with irresistible and overwhelming pow- 
er. 


Secondly ; We infer the permanency 
of these efforts, from the probable in- 
crease of piety. It cannot be doubted 
that piety is peculiarly the main spring 
of the benevolent exertions of our age. 
None but christian benevolence would 
grasp a design so vast, as the conver- 
sion of the world—none but christian 
faith would believe it possible—none 
but christian zeal would attempt to ex- 
ecute it; and on the benevolence, the 
faith, and the zeal of christians, this 
great enterprise must depend for its fi- 
nal accomplishment. Men of the world 
may do something, surrounded as they 
are by the children of light; by the in- 
fluence of example, by the force of 
public opinion, by the better feelings of 
humanity, and by a thousand other mo- 
tives like these, they may be induced to 
contribute their substance,—they may 
be borne onward by the tide ; but place 
them alone—place them out of the 
reach of christian example and chris- 
tian exhortation, and they. will do no- 
thing; they have not the principle of 
action within themselves, and therefore 
they anitsh? "YALUHSIE Work belongs 
to christians as willing instruments in 
the hands of God—by them it must be 
carried on to perfection; and where 
there is much genuine piety, much of 
that piety which consists in love to God 
and love to man—there this work will 
be carried on with a proportionate de- 
ee of zeal. The reason may be found 
in the fact, that piety wherever it exists, 
must and will manifest itself. In former 
ages, it has manifested itself in the pas- 
sive virtues—in fortitude, patience, and 
hope. The church has gone through 
the-fires of persecution—it has been co- 
vered. with shame and reproach; and 
the exercise of piety has been to en- 
dure persecution without shrinking— 
to submit to reproach without murmur- 
ing. But now christians stand on an 
eminence, where the sword of the perse- 
cutor and the obloquy of the scorner 
cannot assail them ;—their piety must 
therefore be displayed in deeds of ac- 
tive benevolence, and these will in- 
crease with the increase of piety. But 
it is equally true that piety will in- 
crease with the increase of benevolent 
efforts. And to prove this, we need not 
appeal to the present state of religion 


From year to year, | 


getiou of Christianity. Twill not dae 


that I do not deny or set aside the agen- | 
cy of the Spirit ;—on the contrary, all | 


the operations of benevolence, and the 
operations of benevolence acquire new 


strength by the growth of piety, 
Take Ra a 
view,as it relates to the increase o 


genuine catholicism. wv all plans of ak: 


versal benevolerrce, christians of differ 
ent denominations are brought more or 
less into contact with each other—they 
are made to regard egch other, not with 
the eye of sectarian jealousy, but as en- 
gaged in 2 common cause—as the fol- 
lowers of the same masteras redeem- 
ed by the bload of the same Saviour.— 
Who does not know that such feelings 
are conducive to the growth of piety? 
Who does not know that in past ares, 
nothing has been more opposed to the 
influence of evangelical religion; both 
On its possessors and on men of thi 
world, than the spirit of sectarian con- 
troversy ?’—But this union of sentiment 
and feeling, besides its influence on pie- 








ity, has a dirett t ndency to make the 


And! church more powerful, and all its oper-- 
so far as moral causes can be known, tions more energe 
they are as uniform in their operation, | Immanutl be united in heart and zeal, | worthy a place in your paper, you will 
and as certain in their results as natural! and théy must be victorious. . ; : 
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memory will s 


language of 
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mary colours when united in one ray of 
pure and perfect light;—in the mission- 
ary work, though divided, they are not 
discordant, but like the same colours 
when spread out in the rainbow, they 
form a bow of promise—an arch of glo- 
ry extending from earth to heaven, and 
from heaven to earth—a bright assurance 
. » . £.° 8. 2 = 1 ’ aoe 
world are passing away for ever.” 

Again: look at the influence which 
success must have on the operations of 
the church. Every new. conquest will 
not only increase the zeal and courage 
and faith and enterprise of christians, 
but it will add to their numbers and 
strength ; and thus they will be doubly 
prepared to march from victory to vie- 
tory. 

{ might go on still further, but I trust 
enough has been said to make it highly 
probable that the benevolent operstions 
of our age can suffer no permanent de- 
cline,—that ‘the flame which is now 
kindling will continue to burn and glow, 
till the earth, having been purified from 
all its abominations, shall come forth 
resplendent, as gold from the furnace, 
and reflecting the full glory of the Sun 
of Righteousness. I do not deny that 
there may be some mighty revolution 
among the nations, which shall put a 
stop to the march of human improve- 
ment, and change the whole aspect of 
society. I cannot say with absolute cer- 
taintythat the world is not to be visited 
by another age of darkness, nor that 
God will not once more permit his church 
to sink to the lowest point of degenera- 
cy, anf defer for centuries the hour of 
final glorification. ButI do say, that the 
signs of the times point to brighter ex- 
pectations—I do say that the effects of 
the benevolent efforts of our day can- 
not but be great, and though the pro- 
gress of these efforts may be retarded 
by some mysterious dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, they have in themselves no ten- 
dency to decay. Taken together, they 
constitute an engine for the moral reno- 
vation of the world, so constructed, that 
it has the principle of its motion within 
itself ;—the several parts act and re-act 
upon each other in such a manner, that 
the re-action is always the strongest, and 
thus it receives a new impulse at every 
movement, and goes on with a rapidity 
and power for ever increasing. 

Before concluding these remarks, I 
must be permitted to add, that the sub- 
ject we have ‘been considering should 
lead every christian; and especially every 
minister of the Gospel,,to a careful ex- 
amination of the duties which devolve on 
the followers of the Lord Jesus, living 
at a period so important in the history 
of the church. How shall our influence 
hasten the triumphal chariot of our 
Lord and our Redeemer ?—But whate- 
ver may be the active duties which our 
situation demands, one thing is certain : 
the fact that we live in an age so glori- 
ous, calls for our humblest and liveliest 
gratitude. Kings and prophets, martyrs 
and apostles have desired to see the 
things which we sce, and have not seen 
them. We witness the dawning of an 
everlasting day—a day without storms— 
a day whose radiance’ shall never be 
clouded. We see an ‘angel flying ia 
the midst of heaven, having an everlast- 
ing gospel to preach to every nation, 
and kindred and tongue, and people,’— 
and though long before he shall have 
finished his flight, our bones must moul- 
der in the dust, yet when the universal 
triumph of the gospel shall have been 
effected, our voices may join with the 
acclamations of heaven, “saying, the 
kingdoms of this world have become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of “his Christ; 
and he shall reign for ever.” L. 


Mr. Moses B. Moopy, who died 
in-Philadelphia, on Monday, the 
18th instant, has bequeathed to 
charitable institutions in that city 
as fallawe- 

To the Pennsylvania 

Hospital, 

Orphan Asylum, 
Widows Society, 
For the Deaf and 

Dumb, 


$2000 
3000 
2000 


100¢ 


Making in the whole, $8000 

Mr. Moody was a native of Ha- 
verhill in the State of Massachu- 
setts. J 


BOUNDARY LINE, 

The Montreal Herald of the 
10th inst. states, that the long dis- 
puted question relative to the 
Boundary Line, in the vicinity of 
Lake Champlain, has been at 
length decided, and that Rouse’s 
Point will come within the Brit- 
ish limits. It is also said in the 
same paper, that a decision has 


been come to, by the commissior 
< $0 
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crowned at Mexico; on 
of June, lett, 


the subject in another point of <4 


ae 

We understand Mr. Toles has 
confided the administration 6f the 
‘important affairs of his ministry 
to Col. Duane and R. Wi Mead 
Esq. of Philadelphia. 
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Seven thotisand and eighty set- 
| tlers have already arrived at the 
| port of Quebée this season, from 
England, Ireland aad-Scotlane. 


me a 
—— 


ob ituarr. . 
Letter tothe editor of the Columbian Star, 
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| Sir—tf the following notiée of the 
' 

leath, and an abridged character of 
the late Rev. Jonw Warkta, be fund 


igratity the feclings of a number of pious 


\friends in and about Philadelphia, b¢ 


fina! success of these operations, it will | the poet Montgoin-ry,—“In the Bible} having it inserted, as well as conferring 
he necessary to show that they can s:ffer Society, 
no permanent decline. In end¢avouring | are blended and lost like the seven pri- | 


;2 favour on the church and people of 
God in this place, Yours with réspect, 
Ww.s. 

Departed this life on the 17h ult: 
the Rev. Jom WaxerR, late pastor of the 
Baptist church of this plaéé—aged 
about 32. By the death of this dist n- 
guished servant of Jesus. Clirist, the 
cause of the Redeemer has lost one of 
sty undouetad. bewelley Tee. eupviw 
ving family a friend; counsellét, and fa- 
ther; ‘and society in genetal, ati invalnas 
ble member. As.a Gospel mimister, he 
was evangelical. _ Whilst he ipeulcated 
the doctrines of the depravity of mawby 
nature, and the inefficiency ti human 
exertion to procure salvation, hé insisted 
on personal holiness, “patiefit conti. 
nudnce in well doing,” as affording to 
the soul the only evidence of its interest 
in the rghtecusness of Christ; that 
righteousness, which alone forms the 
title of the believer: to eternal life. 
While he insisted on the impotence of 
man, it was his constant care-to exalt 
the Redeemer. Haying felt.Christ pre. 
cious to himself, and knowing him to be 
All in All to every one born from above, 
he delighted to dwell on his eternal pow- 
er and God-head. Earnestly zeglous for 
the honour of his Saviour, he beheld 
with the deepest concern the progress 
of those man-pleasing sentiments, which 
divest him of his Divinity. He could 
not bear to have the author and finish- 
er of his faith thus traduced; hence he 
embraced all favourable opportunities 
for elevating the Redeemer’s character. 
He was faithful and fearless in the dis- 
charge of his master’s work. Careful 
in observing the qualifications of a Gos- 
pel minister, or bishop, laid down by an 
apostle, he endeavoured to realize them 
in his own character. His reading and 
retention, were uncommon. His know- 
ledge of language was extensive and 
correct ; and his command of it, ready ; 
consequently, well. furnished with ideas 
frum various sources, and with lan- 
guage in which to express thém, he was 
uncommonly fluent. His manner was 
bold and energetic, tending to enforce 
upon the mind conyiction of the truth 
of what he uttered. He might be just- 
ly classed anrongst the most enlighten- 
ed and able ministers of the New Tasta- 
ment. His addressesto the impenitentsine 
ner, the nominal professor, the mourn- 
ing, the doubting, and the established 
believer, sufficiently manifested to all 
who heard them, his great earnestness 
and pious fidelity in discharging the du- 
ty of an ambassador of Christ. In his 
life, he was decidedly religious. As he 
lived the life, so he died “ tlte death of 
the righteous.” a 


The following stands recorded also 
upon the books of the church, and if it 
could be inserted in your paper it might 
prove acceptable to distant and pious 
friends and relations: 


“On Thursday, the 6th of June, 1822, 
Soruta, the humble, pious and affec- 
tionate Christian, and late consort of 
the Rev. John Walker, departed this life 
and entered upon the enjoyment of the 
pare rest. “ Knowmg in whom she 

ad believed,and being persuaded that he 
is able to keep that which she had com- 
mitted unto him against that day,” her 
death was almost enviable. It was in 
truth peaceable! Happy !” ° 
“ A few days afterwards, was.commit- 
ted also to the silent and gloomy man- 
sions of the dead, Josxex,; one of the 
tender, affectionate little ones of these 
our late and much beloved brother and sis- 
ter. This plant is removed to 4 kindlier 
soil, from the evil to come: We are’assur- 
ed, “ of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Two graves have received the mortal 


ta mart 





over three more of the human family. 
But there was no sting in the conflict, 
and we know that the grave, though 
appalling and gloomy, is notwithstand- 
ing sanctified.” 
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DIED, 


At Pittsburgh, (Penn.) of Monday 
the 15th instant, Mr. Nicgogas Miar, 
aged 68 years, one of the few retaining 
heroes of the revolution —His ftemains 
were interred with military honours in 
the burying ground of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, where an eloquent and 
«ppropriate address was delivered by 
the Kev. Mr. Rigdon, of the i 
Church, of which the Cased was 2 
member.—The benefits, which this de- 
parted soldier rendered to his country, 
have not been few or unimportant. He 
served eight years in the Continental 4, 
my, and, besides many inferior a 
was en in the battles of we 
wine, ington Heights, 
mt was present also at t 

dd Cornwallis. . And, 
acted tor Commissary / 
General Greetie. 
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Actween Gen. Warren Joxzs’ 


and Mr. Grpson’s Grocery store, 
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dated Beaufort, CS. C.) July 4th, 1222. 


remains, and marks the conquest ofdeath — 
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ings ;—we see the whole conducted un- fin England and America, compared Ww. 

iw the superintendence of the best and | what it was ry ew 9 ago, nor 10, the 
wisest men that can be selected ;—and | numerous reviva } which ane -_ 
all this is not as the extraor-}taking place around us; Bh 
dinary effort of a moment, but as the enough to say, ' apna ; 
common, every day business of Chris- call into exercise all the graces. —— 
tians for centuries to come, I will 


mer, till it was known that our 
‘Council had the information 

Some faithful blacks, which 
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and, by their acquaintance with 
human learning, to meet and con- 
found. the subtleties of worldly 
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FROM MILMAN'S NEW TRAGEDY *STHE 
” 
MARTYR OF ANTIOCH 


Anthem of Christian Worshippers 
fora Departed Seut. 


Brother, thou art gone before us, and 
thy saintly soul is flown 

Where tears arc wiped from every eye, 
ard sorrow is unknown ; 

Fiom the burthen of the flesh, and frora 
care and fear release d, 

Where the wicked cense from troubling, 
and the weary are af rest. 


The toilsome way thou’st travelled o’er, 
and borne the heavy load, 

But Christ hath taugint thy languid fect 
toreach his blest abode. 

Thou’rt sleeping now, !ike Lozarus upon 
his Father’s breast, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
wnd the weary are a! rest. 


Sin can never taint thee now, nor doubt 
thy faith assai!, 

Wor thy meek trust in Jesus Christ, and 
the Holv Sririt fail 

And there thou’rt sure to meet the rood, 
Whom on earth thou lov’dst best, 

Where the wicked couse from troubling, 
and the weary are 2t rest. 


* Earth to earth,” and ‘‘dust to dust,” 
the solemn priest hath said, 

Go we lay the turfabove thee row, 

we sen! thy narrow bed : 

thy spirit. brother, soars away 
jet. Bract 

emore the faithfu. biest, 

Where the wicked cease 


and the weary are 


Ard when the Lerd shat! 
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PROFITABLE REACING. 


The careful study of the Now 
Testament itself, is absolutely 
necessary for overcoming its dif- 
ficulties. Without such study all 
other means will be of little avail. 
It is one thing merely to read a 
book, and another to read it witl 
understanding; and patient at- 
tentive siudy cannot be tess ne- 
cessary for this end, with respect 
to the New Testament, than any 
other work.—Such vigorous 
ercise of the mind i reading, is 
necessary, that we may discover 
the facts to which the writers al- 
ude; (for even this discovery 
somctimes may be made by atten- 
tion to their own words ;) that we 
may from the 
meanings of words, those which 
best harmonize with the subject 
ond scope of the different books ; 
that we may supply the proper 
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venal demerit apd responsibility 
of him, who shall have perverted 
itdberal education and science irom: 
per moral influence. 
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FRO. ROSTON GAZETTE. 


THE 
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*there’s a Power above, 


++ 
BF ee ee PL 


‘uel thet-there is all nature cries aloud 


rourh ali her works) Ie must de light 
Il VIF 

And that which He delights in, must be} 
happy. 

On the leaf of every tree that 
erows, in the expansion of every 
blade of grass, we can see the 
characteristics of intelligence and 
design; and trace, in legible char- 
acters, the existence of that in- 
comprehensible Being, who not 
only created but governs all things. 
Every creature in existence has a 
finger, which points to some at- 
tribute of the Deity ; and a voice 
which preclal 
nisin to be understood, the bene- 
of nis character, and the 


o . 
foartimanc 
icCllons. 


volence 
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apartment in universal 
rnamented with beau- 

ty, and inscribed with proofs in- 
controvertibile, of divine wis- 
| eoodness.—Every object 


domyand 
ee ‘ " stant < ] LU APY 
which meets our view, and every 


OCCUPrrencve wi ure wuins UL nature, 
is but a message from the Divint- 
tv, on which the eye cf intellec- 
tual perception, can see imprint- 
ed the marks of a divine original. 
The annual revolution of the sea- 
sons, evince his presence, and de- 
monstrate his moral government. 
—When spring decks the earth 
with beauty, and the vegetable 
kingdom starts into life, view the 
tender plant that springs up, at- 
tains maturity, and dies; burying 
its seed in the bosom of the earth, 
from whence springs new and re- 
novated life ;—and you will here, 
only view the Creator mani- 
festing himse!f in his works, but 
discover an emblem of the life, 
death and resurrection of man. 
This Almighty Being, in whom 
all “live, move, and have their be- 
ing,” “delights in virtue, and that 
which Ae delights in must be hap- 
py.’=-It is an argument of his 
benevolence, that he has made his 
creatures, particularly man, capa- 
ble of enjoying so much felicity 
here, and opened to his hopes— 





ibic diurnal sphere,” 


“ Beyond this vi [ 
an eternity of bliss.—In fact, no- 
thing short of infinite goodness, 
could originally prompt creation. 

That emanation of the Deity, 
which we call the sow/, and which 
our mortal body, de- 
li¢hts in virtue, because this is 
the ‘most congenial to its nature ; 


‘ +o tan 
animaces 





connecting circumstances, tn pas- 
sages where the train of thoucht 
is irregularly conducted, or im- 
perfectly expressed ; that we inay 
coliect and arranve leading 
principles of relicious truth, 
which all the different parts of the 
writings have more open or tacit 
reference, and with reference to 
which, all onght to be interpreted. 
For this efficient reading, which, 
without close attention and study, 
is impossible, it will be necessary 
to carry it on, not in the disroint- 
ed desuitery manner which the 
division into. chapters and vers- 
©3 is apt to produce, but by ta- 
kine, as much as possible at once, 
the whole exient and bearings of 
each book. As al! the bocks of 
the New Testament clearly relate 
to one great subject, the Chris- 
tian revelation, it will be farther 
necessary te carry this continuous 
reading throughout the whole ; 
and not to draw conclusions as 
to’ that revelation, till the joint 
amount of the whole can be thus 
collected. Not thus to gather 
from all the different books what 
each has said of their common 
subject, must be to narrow the 
grounds on which it was designed 
that our opinion of the revelation 
should be formed; and much the 
same error in biblical criticism, 
as not to employ the clearer pas- 
sages in the same work, to ttus- 
trate those which are more ob- 
scure. 


tha 


to 


—and this alone can make it hap- 
I py. The British moralist has ob- 
iserved,on this subject, that * That 
which can make every station 
|happy, and without which every 
|station must be wretched, is ac- 
| quired and virtue is 
| jossible to al/.’—That man who 
pis virtnous, is happy, for— 
{ 


rt[we, 


“ ITappiness is virtue.” 
* Short is my lesson, though my lecture’s 
long ; 
Re good—and Ict Heaven answer forthe 
rest.” 
This is a short but comprehen- 
rive precept; it directs us to the 
‘rn and end of man, the 
attainment of happiness.—To dis- 
cern what is really good, demands 
no casuistry, or critical examina- 
tien. ——Common sense and com- 
mon honesty will dictate the truth 
of it. 


chief conc 


“ Ask your own heart, and nothing is so 
plain ; 
’Tis to mistake it, costs the time and 
pain.” 
Plain, however, as is this direc- 
tion, many mistake in its applica- 
tion to themselves. A good man 
is good in principle, and good in 
practice. A good character does 
not consist in genius, learning, 
wealth, or honour; but in the pu- 
rity of intention, which generally 
diffuses goodness through all the 


conduct. The moral guality of 
the soul, governing tie Whe, “are 


the materials of a good man’s cha- 





The opinion, therefore, that the 
New Testament may be thorough- 
lv understood by any one who can 
merely tim up a Greek Lexicon, 
if such an opinion can be, is enti- 
tled tono more consideration than 
that which-pronounces all human 
learning hostile to true religion; 
es if theology, like every other 

sence, had not to be acquired 


ift, acted in direct op- 


the plan on which he 


est mental acquire- 
rd of intellectual 

ho makes 
nowedge, is 
‘ A it con- 
_ceivable, that a plainNnlet ted 


man, as he may, by attentixe r a: 


and » oral exert 
the best use of hi 
another question ; 


ing, Jearn all that is necessa, 
saivation, so may live more in th 


fear of Got, and the faith of Je- 


sus, thon the most learned an 


ingenious critics. But our mis- 
e would be miserable, were we 
passion the virtue of the former, : 
the proper consequence of his . 

z, and the defects of the} of i 

of-his learning. The ten- 

are exactly the reverse : 


racter. There can be no real 
worth, if moral worth be want- 
ing —A pure, warm, sincere and 
generous heart, constitutes good- 
ness; and goodness makes a Chris- 
tian. What, then, are virtue 
and goodness, more or less than 
Christianity. Those weak vota- 
ries of the Christian faith, who 
would make it consist in any thing 
more, make it consist in what is 
much less. 


* Virwwe, the strength and beauty of the 
soul, 

Is the best gift or Heaven: a happiness, 

That even above the smiles and frowns 
of fate, 

Exalts great nature’s favorites: a wealth 

That ne’er encumbers; nor, to baser 
hands 

Can be transferr’d. It is the only good 

Man justly boasts of, or can cull his 
own.” 





PALEMON, 
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DIVERSITY OF STYLE. 


New Testament has, by 
S§timony, been ascribed to 
If this be 
whould be indications 


T 





tat mimst be the addi- son from 


,and easily vted 
‘there being peculiarities more or 
less striking in the style of every 
writer who has the slightest pre- 
tensions to originality, that were 
no such diversities of style found 
in the New Testament, there 
would arise from hence a formi- 
dable objection to the fact assert- 


;ed in the direct testimony, of its 


the well ascertained | 
accounted for fact, of| 


/ 
. M 7 YD. » rw)! 
,in language too 


having been the work ofeight se- 
parate persons. But the fact 1S, 
that it has precisely such diversi- 
ties of stvle as corresponds with 
the assertion. There is, without 
doubt, in the texture of this evi- 
dence, a delicacy perceptible only 
to scholars, and which wing 
scholars will perceive with acute-| 
ness proportioned to the fine tact) 
of judgment and taste, formed by | 
habitual attention to all the slight- 
est shades by which variety of 
style is produced: but that there 
are such appropriate diversitics 
in each, discernible through that 
Hebrew idiom which is common 
to all the writings of the New 
Testament, could not be question- 
ed by any one who reads with 
the smallest literary discernment. 
Such is the opinion of Michaelis, 
who adverts to the peculiarities 





cepting Peter, the style of whose 
Epistles, it will be generaliy ad- 
mitted, has a sufficiently marked 
peculiar character—This fact, 
then, which it is enough to state 
here in general terms, and which 
cannot well be disputed, becomes 
a part of the internal evidence 
considered. 

The writers of the New Testa- 
ment pretend to have been natives, 
or long naturalized residents in 
Palestine, and all Hebrews, (Luke 
being from Cyrene, and Paul 
from Tarsus,) about 1800 years 
ago. Are there any marks in 
their writings corresponding 
with this pretension ?—Ist. They 
write in the language which, con- 
sidering the state of the world at 
that time, and the end for which 
they wrote, was that which any 
writer of good sense would in such 
circumstances have preferred.— 
That language was not the Wes- 
tern nor Armzan, or Syro-Chal- 
daic, a branch of the Hebrew 
stock, and spoken in Galilee and 
Judea, for that, being a provincial 
language, would have greatly con- 
tracted the sphere within which 
their writings could have been 
understood; but the Greek lan- 
guage, which subsequentiy to the 
conquests of Alexander, became 
prevalent in many of the countries 
subdued by him, and must have 
been pretty generally understood 
evenin Judea. Whatevermay be 
thought of the purpose, and of the 
original lanruage in which, the 
Gospel of Matthew, and the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, were written, 
the greatest part of the books of 
the New Testament were design- 
ed for the use of persons who 
lived where the Greek language 
was best understood; and hence, 
from being written in that lan- 
guage which the authors could 
write in greatest purity, have in- 
ternal evidence of their authenti- 
city. This evidence is carried 
out in the manner in which they 
have written the Greek ; for they 
write it with the Hebrew idiom, 
the very manner in which, from 
invariable principles in our na- 
ture, we should conclude that it 
would have been written by per- 
sons of their education. Of this 
fact, no Hebrew and Greek scho- 
lar will probably now entertain a 
doubt.—which fact, were it not 
characteristical of the New Tes- 
tament, would create an objection 
to its being the work of the repu 
ted authors, to be solved oniv by 
having recourse to inspiration; a 
preternatural interposition,which, 
had it operated in this way, would 
have thus prevented one striking 
part of the internal evidence of 
authenticity—which has not for 
any such purpose been claimed— 


and fram resorting to which we 
are at this stage ‘Or our tiqutry 


precluded. But the Greek of the 
New Testament is deeply imbued 
with the Hebrew idiom, and thus 
harmonizes with the country and 
time of the alleged writers. From 
the peculiarities of the Hebraisms, 
Michaelis is of opinion, that the 
discerning critic must refer them 
to an age posterior to that of the 
LXX., (from the Hebraisms of 
which version, however anala- 
gous, they considerably differ, and 
yet not subsequent to an early 
part of the secoud century. 


Learning.—The human mind, 
without instruction, is like a field 
without culiure. For, however fer- 
tile the soil, nothing can be pro- 
duced without labour and attention. 
The culture of the mind is Phj- 
iosophy, which radically removes 
errors, prepares it for the recep- 
tion of good, and implants in it 
those seeds, which time will make 
perfect, and exuberant.-Cicero, 


Education.—Diogenes ridiculed 
the laziness and inattention of the 
Megarensians, who instructed their 
children in nothing, but paid chief 





he would rather be the ram 
Mevarensian than his son, In the 
same manner, though on a difier- 
ent e¢casion, Augustus said of 
Herod, that, it was better to be 
Herod’s hog than his child, for he 
abstained from pork, but not from 
the slaughter of his offapring.— 
“Elian. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 
FROM TUE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 


We mentioned, several months 
ago, that Messrs. Carey and Lea, 
booksellers of this city, had in the 
press, a Historical, Chronological 
and Geographical American Atlas, 
containing maps of North Ameri- 
ca, with all their divisions into 


i states, kingdoms, &c. on the plan 


of Le Sage’s Atlas. This exten- 
sive work is now nearly comple- 
ted.and will be, in a few days, rea- 
dy for delivery to subscribers. 
We have examined its contents 
and typographical execution, and 
can undertake to say that they are 
fitted to satisfy the highest expec- 
tations asto their excellence, which 
the prospectus of the publishers 
may have excited. At twenty dol- 
lars, the subscription price—this 
Atlas forms one’ of the cheapest 


Whether In reference to the peauty 
of the sheets and the quantity of 


and fulness as a source 
mation in the geography, history 
and statistics of the western hem- 
ispheres. The West Indies are 
included in it, with their several 


ramed from humboldt, and the 
map of the territory of Arkansaw 
has been constructed for it by Ma- 
jor S. EI. Long, of the corps of the 
U. 5. Topographical Engineers 

ventleman eminently skilful! 
ind tcarned in his profession, and 
whose description of that territory 
is derived in part from minute 
personal observation. 

Besides the maps of the several 
states and territories of the Union, 
and of the other divisions of the 
American continent, the publishers 
furnish a mapof American history, 
exhibiting at one view the relative 
situation of the members of our 
federative republic from the first 
settlement to the present time 
——maps and descriptions of the 
principal mountains and rivers, 
ihroughout the world—and a chart 
of the constitutions of the United 
States, in which the principal pro- 
visions of all the state constitutions, 
as well asthe federal, are also ex- 
hibited, at one view,under the va- 
rious heads of legislative, execu- 
tive, judiciary, &c. The chart is 
uncommonly neat, comprehensive, 
and commodious for reterencc, a 
remark which may indeed be ex- 
tended to all parts of the Atlas. 

We have thought it a duty to no- 
tice thus, a publication of the kind, 
not only in order to co-operate, as 
far as we can, in procuring a sul 
able recompense for the enterprise 
and trouble of those from whom 
it proceeds, but to serve the pub- 
lic, in diffusing a compend of in- 
dispensable knowledge, which. 
may be affirmed to possess the 


ronage. It must be particularly 
serviceable in schools and colleges, 
and prove an important aid to pa 
rents, who would assist their clhil- 
dren in the stucy of the subjects 
which it embraces under so attrac- 
live an exterior, and pon a pian of 
instruction especially favorable to 
the memory ofyouth. Very liber- 
al encouragement has, we under- 
stand, been given to the American 
edition of Lavoisne’s Atlas :—the 
present work is the proper com- 
yaiion to that; and together, they 
compose a complete system, in 
abridgement, of Geography and 
History. 

American Poetry.——A neat vo- 
lume of 280 pages 12mo, has been 
published in London, entitled 
Specimens of American Poetry, 
with critical notices and preface. 

n 


-—_- - ee ee. SS = > aie 
coe, son of the well known author 
of that name. The specimens 
consist of the Airs of Palestine, 
by Mr. Pierpont—Fanny—Bry- 
ant’s Poems, consisting of the 
Ages, and the other smaller poems 
in the same collection—Selections 
from Yamoyden—{rom Dabney’s 
Maxwell’s and Allison’s Poems— 
and from periodical publications, 
Among the pieces selected from 
periodical works are several from 
the North American Review. 

New Publication —During the 
past week, Messrs, Gray& Hewitt 
of New-Haven, have issued from 
their press, No. I. of a periodical 
work, entitled the “ United States 
Law Journal and Civilian’s Mag- 
azine,” edited by several members 
of the Bar. The volume is to be 
comprised in four numbers, to be 
issued quarterly, No. I. contains 
144 pages 8vo.; it is printed on 
good paper, and in a handsome 
style. As to the merits of the 
work, we can hazard no comment, 
not being readin the law. We 
believe, however; that the utility 


of such a work to the profession 
if well conducted, cannot be doubt: 





care'to their flocks, for he said thet 


ed. BP Tae oka ; 


of any a cae a 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


pleasant and airy. 


their patronage, that neither 
nor care shall be wanting on her part to 


acaujsitions that could be made, 


the matter, or to its convenicnce 
of infor- 


divisions ; the map of Mexico is 
i 
i 


most solid claims to general pat- 





School for Young Ladies. 


MRS. WALLACE 


; dsandthe 
Respectfully informs herfren | 
intiabitants of Washington, that she bias 
re-opened her SCHOOL FOR ee 
LADIES, in the clementary branches 0 
F.ducation, ‘ 

ON F STREET, 
Opposite the Presbyterian Church. 
The situation of her school room 18 
Mrs. W_ assures 
ihose ho may favour her with 
ihose parents who may post 
improve the minds and morals of her pu- 
pils. 
TERMS OF TUITION. 

Reading, - - - - » §&93 
Reading, Plain Needlework, and 


. - 


f 
Grammar,- - - - * ‘ 4 00 
The same, with Writing, Geo- 


graphy & Fancy Needlework, 5 00 





The Land Office and 
General Agency, 


Hotel, where persons are respectfully in- 
vited to call who have »ny business te 
transact in this city, in which the assis- 
tance of an Agent may be considered 
necessary, or can be rendered useful. 
Such of the purchasers of lie public 
lands as failed to avail themselves of the 


Dr. Staughton’s 


FOR SALE AT THE COLTy 
AND BY DAVis ayy 


THE ADDREy 
Delivered at the 

Opening of the Columbian 

9th January, 189 


the Rev. Dr. William 


By 
President of the Ingrs 


Price 25 cents—and q jj 


4 ee 
Is removed to 6th Street, near Brown’s | 


for lurger quantities. 


€ os 





Uniform Editign, 
——e 


HE frst Vol. of thisy 
the public in two edij 


edition, now printing if 
the publisher regrets toy 
scription is not sufficient te 
expenses of the Amerigg, 
the work. 

He hopes this SUPTEStion 
ficicnt to induce a Patra 
enable Jim to proceed in the 
| of the work, as fast as the ee 
ed from England. 


great and generous peonle 


volumes 5Svo. besides the 





provisions of the Act of Congress of 2d 


this Office, have their relinquishments 
made, or declarations filed, if »pplica- 
tion be made before the 10th of Sep. 
next, conformably tothe Actof 20th 
April last. 

Deeds recorded, and taxes paid on 
lands lying in the [linois, Missouri and 
Arkansas. 

N. B. VAN ZANDT, 


june 8-1f Washingtor City. 





PROPOSALS 


FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


A History ofall Religions, 
AS DIVIDED INTO 


PAGANISM, MOHAMMEDISM, 
DAISM AND CHRISTEANITY. 


BY DAVID BENEDICT, A. M. 


It is proposed in this work to point 
out the countries where the different 
denominations reside, and the number of 

ach as far as il can be ascertained, to- 
ecther with an account of their respec 
tive Literare and Theological institu 
tions, theiv Missionary, Bible, Tract aud 
School Societies, and siiow what denomi- 
nations take the most active part in the 
great and successful operations of the 
present day for the spread of the gospe! 
in the world; with veneral observations 
on some of the principa! difficulties ir 
prosecuting this great work of labour and 
love. Also, an account ofall the mis- 
sionaries in the worid, withthe number 
of missionaries at each, and the denomi- 
nations to which they belong. To con. 
clude with a chronological table of the 
most remarkable events in ecclesiasti- 
cal history. 


CONDITIONS. 


1. This work shall be well executed 
in a duodecimo volume of about 300 
pages. 
_ 2. it shall be delivered to subscribers 
tor one dollar a volume, bound, and 87 
cents in boards. 

3. Those who become accountable 
for nine copies shall receive a tenth gra- 
Uls. 

4. Subseribers’ names shall be print- 
ed in the end of the work. 

N. 8. Those who hold subscription 
papers are requested to return them to 
the author by the first of January, 1823. 
_*,* Should the subscription be suffi- 
ciently liberal, the work shall be orna- 
mented with a frontispiece, containing 
the likenesses of a number. of distin. 
guished men of different denominations. 

Subscriptions received at this Office. 
LP PAWTUCKET COLLECTION OF 

CONFERENCE HYMNS, By David 

Benedict ; fifth Edition, for sale by 1. 

G. Hutton, of this city, and Wm. 

W. Woodward, of Philadelphia; 25 

cents single, 20 cents by the dozen. 





New Spring Goods. 
NLEMENT T. COO PE is now receiv- 
Ling from Philadeiphia his recent pur 
chases, comprising a select variety of rich 
Fancy Articles, and an excellent assort- 
ment of British, India. French, and Do- 
mestic, Seasonable Goods, which he will 
el! cheap. Amongst them are the fallow. 
ing : 

Rich Levantines 


meee 


a da Nupi-w 
Figured Silks, 
Black and white 
x tins 
aid, striped and coloured F > 
Figured and fancy aon 
ee He sere and Scarfs 
uid and figured Handk ief 
aes Gane Handkerchiefs 
‘Transparent white Velvet 
Gimp Crimmings 
Crimp’d and plain Italian ¢ 
Cambric, Jaconet, 
Muslins 
Fancy Muslins and Ginghams 
Gingham ~ Muslin Robes 
Suk Suspenders and Elas r 
Biue and yellow Wankeens® Fon 
Cambric Prints, new style 
Valencia and Marseilles Vesti 
ludependent Handkerchiefs 
Gentlemen’s Leghorn Hats 
Thread Lace and Edgings 
*igured and plain Patent Net 
Kibbons, a superb agsort ment 
Childrens’, misses’ and ladies’ 
Shoes full assortment 
Black Denmark Satin and Pru- 
_ heile Slippers 
Misses’ Gimp Bonnets 
Handsome Gimp Bands 
Wilmington and Oxford Stripes 
rin Furniture Calicoes 
Calicoes and Shawls) 
' Brown and bleac 


very rich 
figured, and plain oa- 


Tapes 
Book, and Mull 


a 
LOVAQNV DLsanog 








JU-| 


will be delivered to subse 


March, 1821, can, through the agency of | dollars a volume, in good 


and handsomely lettered, ¢ 
| received by Lincoln & Edm 
|—John Sayre, New-York 


The work will be comps, 


Fuller's Works 


‘ 


12mo. corresponding jp Sivle 
cation with the two editioasy 
moirs of the Author’s life 4 
jumes have been received oJ 


- Levitin 
the first Theological Work 
labours for support in the 


} 


| Jewett, Baltimore-.-and Ande 
! 


| han, Washington City 
| mar. 2--tf. 





| FOR SALE, a few copies 
gy of THE HINDOOS;; 
Customs, and translations 


Wa 

ithe 

greatly improved. Inquip 

Woodward, Bookseller, Bi 

the N. E. corner of Marke 

street of said city; or atti 
feb Q——tf 


Warn, Missionaryat 


principal Works; in two # 


Ward’s Vier 


of the History, Literature ag 


nute description of their My 


i 


a4 


2d edition, carefully 





DRUGS, 
Medicines, Dye St 


ceived from New York 


cines, &c. Also,a general 
Fancy articles, viz. 
Waiking Canes, 


Razors and Kazor Sirops, 
Pomade in jars and rolls, 


Soaps, Wash Balls, 
French Playing Cards, 
Dressing and Fine Teeth 
Charcoal and Coral Teeth 
Soda Powders, 


\Iso, Miller’s Cough D 
&e &e. 


ply. y 
feb. 2—9t. 


elphia, a fresh supply of Dy 


’ ; 


OHN DUCKWORTH ig 


Hat, Hair,Cloth, Teethandotit 


Antique Oil, Cologne Water, 


a 


Hudson’s best Japan Black i 


recommended for Consumptitl 


Congress Spring Water)? 





REMOV. 


syivania Avenue, adjoinimg 
of Gen. Walter Jones, and! 
site the Old Theatre,— 


assortment of Groceries 


Mentioned articles, viz- 


Imperial, Hyson, Young 

Souchong Tgas. 
Coffee and Chocoiatee 
Loaf, Lump, and Brown? 
Cogniac Brandy, (old and 
Peach do. 


Allspice, Pepper, Sts 
Fig Blue, Indigo, 


He likewise has on hand, 
keeping for sale, ; 
Printing Paper, Cartridge 
Writing do. of every 
Biottme do. 


Memorandum do. 
Books, 


Quills, Sealing Waxyll 
knives, Counting-how# 


&e. &e. With e 

Stationary line. Alle 

sell at small profits {are 
J. G. wishing to close #8 
while in Georgetown, 
are indebted to him to B 
payment, as it is entirely 
er to grant any longer indvy 
mar 9-tf. me 





Two three-story BRICK 


dence of Commodure 
houses are as pl 

in-this city, command 
delightful residence fora* 


stables are attached to¥® 
the door is a pump of €3* 
They wilh be let ah 
and, toa 
very moderate, ing 





Blank Legers, Journals, ‘ 


‘Tapes, Lead ro 


To Let, ~ 


Rodge™ 


good tenant, He. 
Lett 


OSEPH GIBSON bas te 

informing his friends,dil 
ington and Georgetown, thit 
moved his Grocery Store i® 
town to Washington City, @ 


on hand, and intends to keep 


consisting principally of the’ 


Holland Gin, Common dts 
Whiskey, Jamaica Spirits 
Madeira. Lisbon, and Tent 


Mould, Dipt, and Sperm 
Yellow, White, and Brow 


14 


} 


a 


fh 
~y 
‘3 


4 


on Greenleaf’s Point, adja" 


? 


view of the Poto ae 


4 


tec] family. Spacious coe” 


é 
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COLUMBIA 


qeuED EVERY * 


PERSON & 
KORTH E STRU 
ASHINGTON ¢ 


Three Dollars 
wre the first of 
if payment is detef 


+ . 
isements by the sq 
succeeding inser 
nications, and le 
suoMBIAN STAR, 
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ve this-is not 2 
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